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and careless grace. He was tall. His clothes, cut on ample, old-
fashioned lines, hung a bit loosely about his body,, but they
became him: he had much natural elegance. His hands were
long and sensitive. His regular, almost motionless face,
lengthened by a rough beard, was made beautiful by his
peaceful eyes, with their incomparable look, deep and serene,
detached from all things.
Although this man maintained a constant reserve and never
lifted his voice, it was impossible not to notice his expression
of rare intelligence and distinction. In a civilisation in which
intellectual superiority is seldom allied to moral worth, Pierre
Curie was an almost unique specimen of humanity: his mind
was both powerful and noble.
The attraction he felt from the first moment for the foreign
girl who spoke so little was doubled by intense curiosity* This
Mile Sklodovska was truly a rather astonishing person. . . .
She was Polish, come from Warsaw to study at the Sorbonne,
had passed first in the physics examination last year, would pass
her mathematics examination in a few months. . . , And if
between her ashen-grey eyes a little preoccupied wrinkle
appeared, was it not because she didn't know where to install
her apparatus for the study of magnetism in steel?
The conversation, at first general, was soon reduced to a
scientific dialogue between Pierre Curie and Marie Sfclodovska*
Marie, with a shade of timidity and deference, asked questions
and listened to Pierre's suggestions. He in turn explained his
plans, and described the phenomena of crystallography which
fascinated him and upon which he was now engaged in research.
How strange it was, the physicist thought, to talk to a woman
of the work one loves, using technical terms, complicated
formulae, and to see that woman, charming and young, become
animated, understand, even discuss certain details with an
infallible clear-sightedness. . , . How sweet it was!
He looked at Marie's hair, at her high, curved forehead and
her hands already stained by the acids of the laboratory and
roughened by housework. He was disconcerted by her grace,
which the absence of all coquetry made more surprising. He